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Hardships for 
Farm Workers 


Job Hunters Roaming Country 
to Help Get in Harvests 
Face Difficulties 


N the fruit orchards, on the vege- 

table farms, and in the cotton fields, 
the big harvest season is approaching. 
Soon there will be an intensive de- 
mand for workers to gather the crops. 
If the workers are not available at 
precisely the right moment, the crops 
will spoil and many farmers will face 
financial ruin. 

Many of the laborers who are called 
upon to do the vital job of harvesting 
the crops are migratory workers. 
Traveling in old trucks and cars, they 
move from area to area as crops be- 
come ripe. Some, for example, may 
harvest early vegetables in Florida, 
then move northward to New Jersey’s 
vegetable fields, and finally go to upper 
New York state to pick apples, or to 
Maine to help harvest the potato crop. 

No group in the nation’s population 
poses more problems than do the 
migratory farm workers. Everyone 
agrees that they are necessary at cer- 
tain seasons, if crops are to be har- 
vested. Yet nearly everyone agrees, 
too, that the whole system of migra- 
tory labor is often unsatisfactory for 
the worker and his family, for the 
employer, and for the general public. 

Take the worker himself. Every 
spring he piles his family into an old 
car and sets out for an area where— 
he hopes—he can find work. He is 
never certain, though, until he gets 
there, that there will be a crop to 
harvest. If there is, he is not sure 
that he will get the work he desires. 

(Concluded on page 2) 





BIG PLANS are under way for modernizing Egypt, now a 
old-fashioned methods to plow fields along the Nile River 


republic, but that will take time. 
Valley, and police troops use camels to patrol the deserts. 
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Meanwhile, farmers use 


Egypt Trying Out a Republic 


Mohammed Naguib, Who Brought End to Monarchy, Now Egyptian President. 
He Wants to Modernize Industry and Agriculture to Better Nation's Life. 


AREFOOT Egyptian farmers are 

following their oxen along the 
banks of the Nile River, much as they 
did during the long centuries that 
Egypt lived under pharaohs and kings. 
The decision last month to do away 
with the monarchy and make Egypt 
a republic has made little difference— 
so far—in their way of life. 

In time, though, the change may be 
helpful to them. A more modern sys- 
tem for running the country could 
improve the lot of the farmers. At 
least, that is the hope of Mohammed 
Naguib, the general who drove Egypt’s 
King Farouk out of the country last 
year. Since that time, Naguib has 
headed the government as its Premier. 
Now he has been named President of 
the new republic. 

At the same time that the Egyp- 


tians are making these changes at 
home, they are continuing their efforts 
to get control of the Suez Canal. Just 
as the British are determined to main- 
tain their hold on the important water- 
way, so the Egyptians are insistent 
that the British get out. 

On the highways leading eastward 
from Cairo across the sun-baked sands 
of North Africa, Egyptian soldiers 
man roadblocks 24 hours a day. In 
the cloudless, blue skies over the Suez, 
observation planes operated by British 
military pilots hover constantly dur- 
ing the daylight hours. Tension is 
high between the Egyptians and the 
British as each watches for any hostile 
move from the other. 

For some 70 years the British have 
controlled the Suez Canal Zone. It 
includes not only the famous water- 
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change human 
nature.” How often 
do we hear that sol- 
emn pronouncement. 
It is made to serve 
as an excuse for op- 
position to every form of social change. 
It is offered as an explanation for per- 
sonal wrongdoing. The assumption is 
frequently made that the evils practiced 
by organized society and by individuals 
are somehow reflections of imperative 
natural demands. 

In all such assumptions there is a 
little truth and a great deal of error. 
When one lies or steals or kills or 
boasts and shows off, or when he is rude 
to a friend, he may be acting in obe- 
dience to impulses common to man. 
But his acts do not constitute the only 
means by which these impulses may be 
gratified. 

An infant may be curious. As a mat- 
ter of fact, all of them are. We are 
all born with something which may 
be termed an “instinct” of curiosity 
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(though psychologists are not agreed in 
the use they make of that term). Now 
as the infant grows into childhood and 
later into manhood, he will, from time 
to time, gratify that instinct. 

But he may do this in different ways. 
He may be a snoop, a gossip, a busy- 
body. He may meddle in other people’s 
affairs. That is one way to gratify the 
constantly recurring sense of curiosity. 
When he acts that way, he is acting in 
accordance with human nature. If he 
is chided for his conduct he might reply, 
“You can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being a 
snoop, interested in the private affairs 
of his associates, he becomes interested 
in science and spends his time unravel- 
ing a few of the many mysteries of the 
physical world. That would be another 
way of giving vent to his natural curi- 
osity. He would be acting in accord- 
ance with human nature. 

What determines, then, which form of 
“natural” behavior he shall follow? The 
answer is “habit.” One may acquire the 
habit of realizing his natural impulses 


Channeling Human Nature 
By Walter E. Myer 


and urges in socially desirable or in 
antisocial ways. His habits depend in 
part upon his environment, his asso- 
ciates, the examples placed before him, 
his education, and upon his own will. 

There is no human impulse which finds 
satisfaction only in one kind of act; 
one kind of behavior. There are infi- 
nite possibilities of diverse personality 
development, all of them in harmony 
with primary human demands. If, then, 
you are antisocial, if your behavior is 
questionable, you cannot blame your 
nature. If you have developed bad 
habits, build new ones, with the full 
knowledge that the new and better ones 
will satisfy the unchanging demands of 
your nature as well and probably far 
better than the others. 

And when you hear people defending 
war and other social wrongs on the 
ground that human nature requires 
them, you should be on your guard. We 
can’t change human nature, but we can 
choose the channels, individual and 


social, though which the requirements 
of human nature may be met. 


way linking the Mediterranean and 
Red Seas, but also Britain’s principal 
military base in the Middle East. The 
Egyptians want the British to leave 
the zone entirely. 

This is not the first time that the 
Suez issue has arisen. Control of the 
canal and the adjoining land has been 
a source of argument off and on for 
many years. Seldom has the dispute 
flared more suddenly, though, than it 
did not long ago. A conference in- 
tended to bring about a peaceable solu- 
tion to the problem was abruptly 
ended, and both Egyptian and British 
leaders issued strong statements. 

What are the facts about the pres- 
ent control of the Canal Zone? What 
is behind the adamant stands of the 
two governments? 

The Suez Canal was opened to 
shipping in 1869. Under an agree- 
ment with the Egyptian government, 
it was built and is managed by a pri- 
vate company in which Great Britain 
today has a controlling interest. The 
agreement does not expire until 1968. 

Great Britain is permitted to keep 
troops in the canal area under a treaty 
made with Egypt in 1936. In recent 
years, the Suez Canal Zone has be- 
come the chief British military and 
air base in the Middle East. Along 
the west bank of the canal, British 
barracks, warehouses, repair depots, 
and training areas occupy an area 
larger than the state of Delaware. 
This treaty is scheduled to expire in 
1956. 

The canal and the adjacent area are 
of great strategic importance. Use 
of the canal permits ships sailing be- 
tween Europe and the Orient to cut 
off thousands of miles by eliminating 
the long voyage down around the tip 
of Africa. The canal is of vital im- 
portance in time of war when victory 
may depend on the speedy movement 
of troops and supplies between Europe 
and Asia. 

The Canal Zone is also astride the 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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Work on Farms 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The farm-labor supply system works 
in hit-or-miss fashion, and there may 
turn out to be more workers in the 
area than are needed. 

Even when he is successful in find- 
ing work, he is not going to earn 
much. Pay varies considerably ac- 
cording to the region and to the partic- 
ular crop, but the wages for migrant 
farm workers as a whole average only 
about 55 cents an hour, and in some 
areas rates are far lower. The man 
we are discussing will probably work 
approximately 100 days this year— 
about average for a migrant farm 
laborer—and his earnings will total 
from $500 to $600. 

To patch out his pay, his wife and 
family work in the fields, too. Yet 
even their earnings cannot boost the 
income to a point where a decent 
standard of living can be maintained. 

To migratory workers, housing is a 
persistent problem. Some employers 
provide adequate shelter for their 
workers, but many others do not. 
Frequently a migrant family finds it- 
self living in shacks without running 
water or other sanitary facilities. 

Largely because he is on the go 
much of the time and is never em- 
ployed long in one place, the roaming 
harvester is not eligible for the social 
benefits which most workers take for 
granted. In a field where employment 
is sporadic, he is not covered by unem- 
ployment insurance, ncvr is he eligible 
for old-age retirement benefits. 

Without such workers, though, our 
great food crops would not be fully 
harvested. In such circumstances, we 
would pay more for our food, and 
in some cases might even go without. 

Other elements of the population 
find the migratory farm-labor system 
unsatisfactory, too. To the employer, 
the migrant laborers represent an un- 
certain and often undependable labor 
supply. Yet where farming is car- 
ried out on a large scale, their pres- 
ence is vitally needed. 

The whole problem of migratory 
farm labor in the United States is 
further complicated today by the 
situation that exists in the southwest- 
ern states bordering Mexico. Every 
year, hundreds of thousands of Mexi- 
can laborers are coming into the U. S. 
to work as farm laborers. Some of 
them come legally under an agree- 
ment with the U. S. government, but 
the greater part enter illegally. They 
are known as “wetbacks” since many 
of them swim the Rio Grande River 
to escape the border patrols of the 





FARMERS in many parts of our country depend on migratory workers to help plant crops and to harvest them 


United States Immigration Service. 

The promise of work—uncertain 
though it is—lures these Mexicans 
into the United States. Wage scales 
are extremely low in Mexico, and the 
possibility of finding work at 50 cents 
an hour or more on U. S. farms and 
ranches is almost irresistible to many 
Mexican laborers. Therefore, they 
slip across the border. 

In May alone, 87,000 ‘“wetbacks” 
were picked up at the border by the 
U. S. Immigration Service and re- 
turned to Mexico. For every one 
who js caught, it is believed that there 
is at least one more who is successful 
in entering the country. According 
to estimates by well-informed observ- 
ers, 14% to 2 million “wetbacks” may 
cross into the United States this year. 

The influx of illegal Mexican labor- 
ers has many bad aspects. For one 
thing, it encourages a disrespect for 
law and order. Though it is against 
the law for the Mexicans to sneak 
across the border, the practice is 
widely condoned. The belief is widely 
held, too, that there is nothing wrong 
in employing “wetbacks.” 

Under these circumstances, the U. 8. 
Immigration Service has an almost 
impossible task. It has only about 
600 patrolmen to keep watch on the 
1,600-mile boundary. Attempts to in- 
crease the staff of the Immigration 
Service have met with little success. 

Critics of the setup point out that 
this largely open border affords an 
easy way for enemies of the U. S. to 
come into the country. They state 
that the ease with which Mexicans 
may come into the U. S. contrasts 
startlingly with the tightened restric- 





SOME CAMPS for migratory workers, like this one, are quite modern. 
others, though, are sometimes badly cared for and lacking in comforts. 


Many 


tions placed on Europeans and others 
who would enter the country. 

The fact that the “wetbacks” enter 
the country illegally makes them easy 
victims of unscrupulous employers or 
labor bosses. The “wetbacks” cannot 
complain about pay, living quarters, 
or anything else. They know that 
any complaint is likely to bring this 
rejoinder: “If you don’t like it here, 
go back where you came from.” If 
they take their complaints to higher 
authorities, they know, of course, that 
they will be revealing their illegal 
status and will be promptly sent back. 

Among those who suffer most from 
the influx of the “wetbacks” are the 
native Americans who seek work as 
farm laborers. Since Mexicans will 
work for very low pay, in areas where 
they are plentiful they invariably dis- 
place American workers. 


Solutions 


Various suggestions have been made 
for solving the “wetback” problem. 
Strengthen the Immigration Service 
and seal off the border effectively, say 
some. Hand out stiff penalties to those 
who come into the U. S. illegally, say 
others. 

Both of these suggestions collide 
with hard realities. Congress, in a 
mood to cut expenses, seems unlikely 
to add employees to the government 
payroll. So numerous are the “wet- 
backs” that attempts to deal with 
them through the courts would utterly 
overwhelm the judicial system and 
would pack the jails to overflowing 
within a matter of days, officials say. 

The situation on the Mexican bor- 
der can best be solved, perhaps, when 
it is seen not as an isolated problem 
but as one part of the larger problem 
of improving the status of the U. S. 
migratory farm laborer. That is the 
opinion of many who have studied this 
complex matter at some length. 

One approach concerns the individ- 
ual employer. Msny employers treat 
migratory laborers fairly, supply de- 
cent lodgings for them, and pay the 
“going wage” for their part of the 
country. Others do not, but attempt 
to beat down wages and try to get 
their crops harvested at the least 
possible cost with little regard for 
the welfare of the workers. Many 
farm and government groups are urg- 
ing farmers voluntarily to provide 
adequate housing, abide by existing 
laws, and maintain good working 
standards. In some areas good prog- 
ress has been made with employers 
cooperating with local school and 


health officials. Not only do the work- 
ers benefit but so do the employers, 
who are sure of having laborers. 

Some states have passed laws to 
establish minimum standards for 
housing for migratory workers, to 
provide health clinics, to see that com- 
pulsory school-attendance laws apply 
to migrant children, and to maintain 
good services for placing the work- 
ers in jobs where they are needed. 

Should the federal government step 
into the picture to improve the lot of 
the migratory worker? If so, in what 
way? 

Some feel that this is an area into 
which the federal government should 
not enter any further. However, 
others contend that the raising of 
standards in agriculture no less than 
in industry requires federal action. 

One proposal is that the govern- 
ment set minimum wages for farm 
workers. At present, minimum wages 
are set by the federal government in 
industry, but not in agriculture, ex- 
cept for one or two specific crops. 

Those favoring a federal minimum 
wage in agriculture say that such a 
law would make it impossible for some 
employers to pay “starvation wages.” 
It would also, they contend, zo far 
toward solving the ‘“‘wetback” problem 
since the chief attraction of the Mexi- 
cans to employers is the low wages 
for which they work. 

Others, though, say that a minimum 
wage in agriculture would be vir- 
tually impossible to set up and man- 
age, and its administration would 
create endless “red tape.” They point 
out that the prices of fruit and vege- 
tables fluctuate greatly, and say that 
a farmer might be ruined if he had 
to pay a high minimum wage at a 
time of low prices. 

Another proposal is that the federal 
government carefully regulate em- 
ployment agencies that deal with farm 
labor. It is contended that some em- 
ployment agencies charge large fees 
and sometimes give out false and mis- 
leading information. 

A third proposal is that migratory 
workers be made eligible for unem- 
ployment insurance and old-age retire- 
ment payments. Farm workers de- 
serve such benefits as much as indus- 
trial workers, it is contended. 

A major obstacle to extending these 
social benefits to migratory farm 
workers has always been that they 
are on the move, and thus it is im- 
possible to keep records on them. 
Whether that obstacle can be over- 
come remains to be seen. 
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Weekly Digest 


(The views expressed on this page are not nec- 
essarily endorsed by THE AMERICAN OBSERVER.) 

“Sea Power — Keystone of Air 
Power,” by Rear Admiral D. V. Gal- 
lery, Reader’s Digest. 


Huge aircraft carriers—such as the 
Forrestal and Saratoga—if completed 
will do much to help our nation keep 
control of the seas. Unfortunately, 
however, some people don’t want our 
nation to finish these carriers. It is 
wasteful, so they argue, to spend so 
much on our sea power when air power 
is our best defense. 

But, as a matter of fact, sea power 
is the key to air power, supplying the 
material that goes into the planes and 
the gasoline that keeps them flying. 
Sea power safeguards the ocean high- 
ways over which travel the raw mate- 
rials our nation needs. 

It is not belittling air power to say 
that it can never replace sea power as 
the world’s basic means of transporta- 
tion. It takes 30 pounds of oil to haul 
a ton of freight across the Atlantic. 
It takes two tons of high-test gasoline 
to do it by air. So we must protect 
our sea power. 

Suppose war comes and we gamble 
on the atomic-blitz kind of fighting. 
We'd still need sea power. Cut off our 
imports and there would be no bomb- 
ing planes and no atom bombs because 
we must import the raw materials to 
make them. Here, again, sea power 
is necessary to protect our shipping. 

But it would be wrong to limit our 
navy to a defensive role. After what 
Halsey’s fleet did to Japan, we should 
appreciate the advantages of a navy 
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UN BUILDINGS in New York City 
are styled in the latest architecture 


which can attack as well as defend. 

Offense is the job of a carrier and 
its aircraft. The best way to protect 
the sea lanes from air attack is to 
destroy the enemy aircraft on the 
ground, at their bases. To do this you 
must have carrier task forces which 
can slip in close to an enemy shore 
line, hit him unexpectedly, and fight 
out again if necessary. 

It has been argued that carrier 
forces are sitting ducks for shore- 
based bombers. But enemy aircraft 
must find a fleet before they can attack 
it. Then they must shadow it, to 
keep track of its movements, while an 
attack is being planned. This shadow- 
ing job is an extremely hazardous 
operation—as many Japanese fliers 
who tried it in the last war could 
testify. 

Well, what about guided missiles? 
How can a huge ship avoid a missile 
when even a small plane can’t. The 
answer is simple. You can put sev- 
eral hundred tons of jamming equip- 





power, along with air and land forces, to defend this country. 
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NAVAL LEADERS feel deeply that there will always be need for strong sea 


The aircraft 


carrier shown here, the Philippine Sea, will be dwarfed by larger super-carriers 
if naval leaders are allowed to carry out present plans. 


ment in a ship to befuddle the me- 
chanical brain of a missile. But you 
can’t load up an airplane that way. 
And remember: the Navy survived 
attacks off the coast of Japan in 1945 
from missiles with smarter guidance 
systems than man will ever design— 
planes steered by suicide pilots. 

A nation with the overseas needs of 
the United States is irviting disaster 
if it neglects sea power. Carriers will 
keep that sea power up to date. 


“UN’s Fantastic World Capitol, by 
Richard F. Dempewolff, Science 
Digest. 


After six years of wandering, the 
United Nations General Assembly is 
established in its permanent home be- 
tween 42nd and 48th Streets along 
New York’s East River—the last of 
three massive structures that cost 
$67,500,000. 

The 39-floor Secretariat, dominates 
the scene. Connected to the Secre- 
tariat is the five-story Conference 
Hall, a long, low structure. Joining 
the Conference Hall by a corridor of 
plate glass is the most unique of all 
the buildings—the General Assembly. 
If you stretched a canvas tarpaulin 
from four corner poles, you’d get the 
general shape of the roof of this build- 
ing. Just as sides of the tarp would 
sag in the middle and curve in along 
the sides, so does the roof of the big 
hall, pulling the English limestone 
sidewalls in with it. 

Unique architecture is only half the 
story of this fantastic city within a 
city. You can see architect Wallace 
K. Harrison’s creation function by 
following George Sherry—an _ inter- 
preter who often translates Mr. 
Vishinsky’s talks—through a typical 
day. 

At nine, Sherry drives into the 
Secretariat Plaza, steers his car down 
a ramp, and comes out in a three-level 
subterranean garage. His office is a 
cubbyhole on the 17th floor. He heads 
for the bank of elevators serving the 
various tiers of floors. There are no 
buttons to push. He touches his 
finger to an up or down spot painted 
on a plastic arrow. Static electricity 
in his body energizes electronic tubes 
which activate the switches and relays 
controlling the cars. 

Every office in the building is made 
of floor-to-ceiling steel partitions. A 


few hours’ work can switch a whole 
floor plan from cubicles and corridors 
to one vast space. If it’s too chilly or 
too warm, any of the workers can dial 
a 12-degree temperature change in the 
revolutionary heating and air-condi- 
tioning system, adjustable at 4,000 in- 
dividual stations. 

Sherry, who will put Vishinsky’s 
words into English as fast as they’re 
spoken, picks his way carefully. Once 
the translation has left his mouth, the 
damage may be done because every 
word is processed instantly through 
the simultaneous-interpretation sys- 
tem. 

The translations are piped through 
a master console, where the sound 
engineer can send up to five conversa- 
tions through banks of amplifiers. Out 
goes the speech in five languages. 
Translations are also piped over to the 
executive and press offices in the Sec- 
retariat, and down in a huge basement 
the words are piped into a recording 
room where they are preserved for 
permanent storage. 


“Indochina: Independence or Com- 
munism?” by Vera Micheles Dean, 
Foreign Policy Bulletin. 


The invasion of Laos by the forces 
of the. communist leader, Ho Chi 
Minh, raised problems far more com- 
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plex for France, the United States, 
and the United Nations than those 
created by the outbreak of the Korean 
war. As the west sees it, Ho Chi 
Minh is an instrument of the Chinese 
or Russian communists, and his inva- 
sion of the areas of Indochina still 
controlled by the French is not a revo- 
lution but an act of aggression. Mos- 
cow and Peiping, though, insist that 
Ho Chi Minh is engaged in a struggle 
for the liberation of his people from 
French colonial rule. The French, al- 
though increasingly anxious to obtain 
outside assistance— armaments and 
financing at least. but if possible also 
manpower—have been reluctant to 
bring the problem before the UN, con- 
tending that it is a domestic, not an 
international, issue. 

The non-communist Asian nations 
have taken the position that the guer- 
rilla warfare of Ho Chi Minh is a na- 
tionalist, even though communist-led, 
uprising. It is not comparable to the 
Korean war, they say. It can be ef- 
fectively countered only by the grant 
of independence to Indochina. 

It is understandable that the west 
should want to check the spread of 
communism in Asia. But it is also 
important to recall that resistance to 
the rise of nationalism in Asia has so 
far brought only defeat for the west. 
The British in India, the French in 
Indochina, the Dutch in the Dutch 
East Indies, all nade valuable contri- 
butions to the development of their 
colonial subjects, but these did not 
prove an acceptable substitute for 
independence. 

Many thoughtful Asians recognize 
that independence achieved through 
communist activities will not bring 
freedom. But they do not believe that 
the continuance of colonial rule can 
be reconciled with the crusade for 
democracy urged on them by the west. 
Representative of this view is a state- 
ment by Frank Moraes, editor of The 
Times of India, who says: “Had 
France relinquished her hold on Indo- 
china, Ho Chi Minh might today have 
been the leader of a democratic Viet 
Nam. A loosening of foreign political 
bonds in Asia must accompany eco- 
nomic aid.” 

It is this view that the non-com- 
munist nations of Asia, the Middle 
East, and Africa may be expected to 
stress if the Indochina problem is 
brought before the UN. 


Wick wor.o 


IN INDOCHINA the people are increasingly demanding complete independence 


in government, over which France now has supervisory powers. 


Perhaps these 


young students are learning the idea of independence in their classrooms. 
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The Story of the Week 


Famine in China 


Scattered dispatches from China in- 
dicate that a large number of Chinese 
may now be suffering from famine. 
Reports indicate that about 10 million 
persons in the communist 
hungry. 

Famine is an old story in China. 


land are 


Most of the people live close to starva- 
tion all the time. It is estimated that 
approximately 100 million Chinese 
have starved to death during the past 
century! 

This year’s famine struck the wheat 
provinces which form a broad vertical 
belt down the eastern side of the coun- 
try. Crops of beans and peas were also 
hailstones, late 
frosts, and insect pests. 

A number of factors contribute to 
China’s endless food problems. First 
of all, rainfall is unpredictable in 
many parts of the country. Many 


severely damaged by 





BELLS FOR THE BALL. The melody 
of a 46-bell carillon ringing from the 
top of Paris’ famed Eiffel Tower was 
chosen as part of a festival program 
to honor French veterans of World 
War II. 


farms are too small to be worked eco- 
nomically, and commercial fertilizers 
are practically unknown. 

The lack of modern transportation 
makes it difficult to get crops to mar- 
ket. In a land of so few railroads, 
farmers must use oxen or their own 
shoulders to transport food supplies. 
This means that, in time of emergency, 
it is difficult to send food to stricken 
This spring, the communists 
had to commandeer all boats, trucks, 
pushcarts, and animal-drawn vehicles 
in the afflicted provinces in order to 
get food to their hungry 
peoples. 


areas, 


some of 


Still another obstacle to food produc- 
tion has been the fact that the Chinese 
have been fighting among themselves 
and with other nations for many years. 


New Recreation Area 


Uncle Sam will soon have a new 
Vacation land—the Cape Hatteras Na- 
tional Seashore Recreation Area. It 
will be America’s first seashore play- 
ground under federal supervision. 

The new park will take in an 80- 
mile stretch of the chain of islands 
which border the coast of North Caro- 
lina. It will feature rugged coastal 
scenery and a wide variety of wild- 
life. Deer, fox, otter, and wild ponies 
inhabit the area. It is a favorite win- 
tering place for migrating waterfowl, 
too. Sportsmen will probably call it 
a fisherman’s paradise. 


Just north of the park is the place 
where the Wright brothers made their 
first successful flight. To the west 
is Roanoke Island. It was here that 
the first English settlement in America 
was made in 1585. It was afterward 
named the Lost Colony because all of 
its inhabitants disappeared and were 
never found again. 


Polio Progress 


Although it is too soon to teil 
whether there will be a polio epidemic 
this summer, the U. S. Public Health 
Service says that polio cases are run- 
ning 16% per cent higher than this 
time last year. From January 1953 
until the middle of June, 3,124 cases 
were reported as against 2,678 for the 
corresponding period in 1952. But 
July and August are the worst months 
for polio, so authorities will not know 
until later whether this will be an 
epidemic year. 

Fortunately, a good deal of prog- 
ress is being made in fighting the 
crippling disease. Gamma globulin in- 
jections offer a temporary, partial 
preventive, but they must be given be- 
fore the polio virus gets into the blood. 
GG is still in short supply. Only about 
a million doses are available. 

Medical scientists have a new vac- 
cine for polio but it is still in the 
laboratory stages. It may be at least 
tv'o years before this vaccine can be 
used. 

Meantime, the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis recommends 
the following precautions: (1) Teach 
children to scrub their hands before 
eating. (2) Watch out for polio 
symptoms—sore throat, fever, head- 
ache, stiffness of the back and neck. 
(3) Keep children from getting over- 
tired and don’t allow them to get 
chilled after bathing. (4) Don’t use 
another towel or drinking 
glass. (5) Don’t have throat opera- 
tions when polio is reported in your 
community. 


Reds Seek Trade 


The Russians are hanging a big 
sign on the Iron Curtain which sur- 
rounds the communist world. The 
sign reads OPEN FOR BUSINESS. 
Ever since the death of Stalin, the 
communists have been trying to lure 
free nations into trading with them. 
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MODEL OF FIRST ATOMIC SUBMARINE. 





uP 
WHAT IS IT? You'd hardly guess. It’s a 60-ton oil tank being hauled to a 


Saudi Arabian oil field. 


Our government would rather not 
see our friends do business with the 
communists. One big reason is that 
whatever the communists buy from the 
free nations goes toward building the 
strength of Russia—strength that 
might one day be turned against the 
U. S. in war. 

Why are the Russians eager for 
trade with Japan and the West? One 
reason is that the Reds need the prod- 
ucts which western Europe and Japan 
produce. They need the goods so badly 
that they have made attractive offers 
to our friends abroad. 

Another reason the Reds want trade 
is to anger the U. S. and end the 
friendships which Uncle Sam has with 
many other nations. The leaders in 
the Kremlin know that Uncle Sam is 
doing all he can to keep war materials 
and -any other goods that will build 
up Russia out of communist hands. 
If some of our allies sell goods to Rus- 
sia, U. S. opinion is likely to turn 
against them. The Red leaders want to 
separate the U.S. from her friends so 
there will be no strong opposition to 
Red aggression. 

Why do free nations want to trade 
with the communists? Most countries 
outside the Iron Curtain would rather 
not trade with Russia, but many of 
them feel they must. They complain 
that American tariffs and prices are 
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It’s cut away along the side to 
show how nuclear fission is applied to propel the sub. The full-sized sub is being 
built for the Navy at Groton, Connecticut. 


It took four days to get the tank across the desert sands. 


too high and that we have too many 
laws restricting trade. Furthermore, 
the U. S. has no need to import many 
foreign goods. Some of those who 
carry on trade with Iron Curtain coun- 
tries do so because they need the prod- 
ucts which the communists turn out. 
Uncle Sam has a hard task ahead if 
he expects to halt trade with commu- 
nist countries and still keep his friends. 


Statues Wanted 


The United Nations wants some 
statues to help decorate its new build- 
ings and gardens in New York City. 
The sculpture must be of top artistic 
quality and must be presented as a 
gift. 

The UN has received gifts of rugs 
from India, Turkey, and Iran, and 
costly gifts from other countries. 
However, only two pieces of sculpture 
have arrived at UN headquarters so 
far. One, from Greece, is a statue of 
Zeus, the Olympian god of the ancient 
Greeks. The other, from Denmark, is 
a young girl and is carved from the 
trunk of a tree. Yugoslavia has prom- 
ised a statue, but it hasn’t arrived 
yet. 

The artistic standards set by the 
UN are very high. Would-be donors 
of statuary must get their work ap- 
proved by an international commit- 
tee of experts. The committee has 
refused to accept some offers because 
the work wasn’t up to its standards. 
Gifts also have been refused because 
the artist apparently made his offer 
only in the hope that he would get 
some publicity. When the right thing 
shows up, though, the United Nations 
committee wants it. 


Pakistan’s Women Soldiers 


A large number of Pakistani women 
are now receiving military training. 
They are members of the Pakistan 
Women National Guards—a volunteer 
outfit which was started about five 
years ago. 

Unlike our WACS and WAVES, the 
women do not receive pay for their 
services. The PWNG is not directly 
connected with the nation’s defense 
setup. But if war should come to the 
Asiatic nation, many of the women 
would be taken into the Army where 
they would be paid according to their 
rank. 
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The Pakistani women soldiers first 
receive instruction in the handling 
of various weapons. After they com- 
plete this basic training, they are 
taught nursing, first aid, and civilian 
defense. Later, they learn a special 
skill such as typing and shorthand, 
ambulance driving, or cipher work. 

The PWNG, which is the only or- 
ganization of its kind in Asia, now 
has 50,000 members. Women from 
all walks of life—some of them house- 
wives—have volunteered their serv- 
ices. The Begum Liaquat Ali Khan, 
wife of Pakistan’s first Prime Minis- 
ter, was one of the founders. 


Cork Trees in U. S. 


The United States can grow all the 
cork it needs! That’s big news, for 
we now must get cork from Portugal 
and Spain, which are the world’s big- 
gest producers. We've never grown 
cork trees on a large scale, although 
we need the wood to make many items 
for our armed forces, as well as bottle 
stoppers, gaskets, washers, and lino- 
leum for home use. In time of war, 
we might be cut off from our European 
suppliers. So it’s a good thing that 
the experts have found that we can 
grow our own. 

Areas in 27 states are good for grow- 
ing cork, says an article in American 
Forests. The regions start in north- 
ern Virginia, run through southern 
Illinois, northern Oklahoma, central 
New Mexico, and up eastern California 
into western Oregon. The best areas 
are in the southwest, especially in 
California. Tests of trees grown ex- 
perimentally show that the cork is of 
good quality. 

While we can grow our own cork, 
it will take time. To meet our needs 
of 160,000 tons a year, the forestry 
magazine says, we must plant 28,000,- 
000 trees. The trees will begin to yield 
cork after about 40 years. So it will 





ARAB REFUGEES in Israel create a 
difficult problem (see story) 


be about 1993 before we can have our 
own supply. 

If we should decide to grow our own 
cork, it would be a serious financial 
loss to Spain and Portugual, for they 
sell a great deal of this product to 
us. 


Arabs in Israel 


The young nation of Israel faces 
many problems. Her population has 
increased so fast that it is difficult to 
get jobs for all. Food and housing 
are scarce and prices are sky-high. 

Israel, moreover, still has trouble 
with her Arab neighbors. A state 
of war exists between the Jewish na- 
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JAPANESE are learning to like western symphonic music, even in mountain 
areas. These are members of the Gumma Philharmonic Orchestra of Takasaki, 


a city of about 100,000 people. 


Eight years old, the symphony is very popular. 


It is the only western-type symphony outside Japan’s big cities. 


tion and the Arab states. Even 
though an armistice is in effect now, 
new fighting could break out any- 
time. The continued uncertainty forces 
Israel to spend larger sums on her 
armed forces than she would other- 
wise. 

One of the sore spots between Arabs 
and Jews concerns 860,000 Arabs who 
left Palestine when the new Jsraeli 
nation was set up in 1948. The Arabs 
maintain that these refugees must be 
allowed to return to Israel and take 
up land which is really theirs. The 
Jews say that the Arabs would not 
have been harmed if they had stayed 
in Israel, but they cannot come back 
now. 

About 181,000 Arabs still live in 
Israel. These people also present prob- 
lems for the new nation. Many of 
them are separated from their families 
who live in neighboring Arab lands. 
They are afraid to leave Israel and 
join their relatives because they do not 
want to lose rights to property which 
they claim belongs to them. 

Some of the Arabs work side by 
side with Jews in factories. New in- 
dustries in Haifa employ many Arabs. 
Others of them are farmers. Their 
children have equal educational op- 
portunities with Jewish young people 
and the health service is the same for 
both peoples. 

Still, many of the Arabs are un- 
happy in Israel. Furthermore, they 
feel that if hostilities should break out 
again between the Jewish state and 
Arab nations, they would be caught in 
the middle. They feel that, in case 
of war, they would be eyed with 
suspicion by the government of 
Israel. 


Delay at Bermuda 


The American-British-French con- 
ference at Bermuda, scheduled for this 
week, is being put off for at least a 
month. The illness of Britain’s Prime 
Minister, 78-year-old Winston Church- 
ill, is given as the reason for ,post- 
poning the conference on world prob- 
lems. The postponement is the thiru 
since a meeting of the U. S. President 
and French and British officials was 
agreed on earlier this year. 

Mr. Churchill is suffering from 


physical exhaustion due to overwork. 
His doctors insist that he must rest, 
but that his condition is not critical. 

Meanwhile, government leaders on 
both sides of the Atlantic seem to be 
glad that the Bermuda parley has been 
postponed. 

For one thing, the U. S. and our 
United Nations allies are busy with 
the difficult problem of trying to bring 
about a truce in the Korean War. That 
job involves getting cooperation from 
South Korea’s President Syngman 
Rhee, who blocked the truce in mid- 
June. It is possible that Rhee may 
change his attitude before this story 
is published. Even so, there is bound 
to be a period of great uncertainty in 
South Korea, with or without a truce. 
So long as the Korean War is not 
halted, the U. S. cannot very well dis- 
cuss new policies for Asia. 

The June revolt against Russian 
rule in East Germany also raises un- 
expected issues. The Russians had to 
use thousands of troops to restore 
calm in East Germany. Is the revolt 
the beginning of a series of battles to 
overthrow the communist dictators? 
Are the Red forces weaker than we 
thought and resentment against them 
far greater than we have believed? 

Western government leaders are be- 
ginning to suspect that the Russian 
front is not nearly so strong as out- 
siders had supposed. If that is the 
case, we can, perhaps, put considerable 
pressure upon Russia to agree to peace- 
ful settlement of the issue of uniting 
East and West Germany—with good 
chances for success and small risks of 
starting a new conflict. Until the out- 
look is carefully judged, however, it is 
doubtful that any new course of action 
can be decided upon. 

France, certainly, is grateful for the 
delay at Bermuda. The French were 
without a government for more than 
five weeks until the end of June. Then 
Joseph Laniel finally got a sufficient 
majority in the French Parliament to 
permit him to become Premier. 

Premier Laniel, a 63-year-old busi- 
nessman, was chosen to head the gov- 
ernment when better-known leaders 
could not win a parliamentary major- 
ity. He will welcome a chance to study 
world problems before going to Ber- 
muda. 
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NEW type of drive-in movie is 
the motion picture driving thea- 
tre. It is a unique type of classroom 
where basic driving skills are taught 
by means of miniature electro-me- 
chanical cars which students “drive.” 
For several months students in the 
class, which is called the “Drivo- 
trainer classroom,” sit in the cars and 
watch movies which confront them 
with sudden emergencies such as peo- 
ple jumping into the road, cars cutting 
in, boxes falling off trucks, etc., in ad- 
dition to normal conditions on the 
highway. The miniature cars are 
wired to a machine that gives the 
teacher an instant report on every- 
thing each driver does—good or bad 
—in response to what he sees on the 
screen. 

In the driving movie, teachers can 
spot instantly a atudent’s driving 
weaknesses and help overcome them. 
The basic skills taught are parking, 
driving in cities, and what to do in 
an emergency. Backing is taught by 
means of a small mirror attached to 
the car behind the driver which re- 
flects the movie screen and shows the 
street as drivers would see it through 
a back window. 

* * * 

A radio-radar beacon device, smaller 
than two match boxes, will soon be 
manufactured for ‘fliers to wear on 
their life jackets. The miniature trans- 
mitter is designed to guide rescuing 
planes to a survivor drifting in the 
sea and let him communicate with 
them when they come close enough. It 
includes batteries, a microphone-loud- 
speaker, and an aerial that extends to 
31 inches. The transmitter will send 
messages for 65 miles. 

* * * 

The cold waters of the North At- 
lantic Ocean are warming up. Ac- 
cording to experts they are going 
through one of the warmest periods 
they have had for several centuries. 

Scientists say the temperature rise 
began around 1917 and they have no 
idea how long it will last. They point 
out that in Greenland great ice masses 
have retreated so far that new areas 
of land have been exposed on which 
ancient stone implements have been 
found. 
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DIAL a number and watch the wheels 
go around. West German telephone offi- 
cials set up this transparent telephone 
in Hamburg to give people an idea of 
the inside workings. 
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Egypt's Republic 
(Concluded from page 1) 


land route connecting Asia and North 
Africa. If communist armies should 
ever try to invade Africa from Asia, 
the Suez would be squarely in their 
most direct path. 

The main factor behind Egypt’s de- 
mands is the growing spirit of na- 
tionalism within that ancient land. 
As in many other countries through- 
out the world, this spirit has been on 
the rise since World War II. Egypt 
wants to chart her own course as an 
independent nation, and she feels that 
so long as foreign troops are within 
her borders, as they are at Suez, she 
is not 100 per cent in control of her 
own land. 

“We are an independent country,” 
say the Egyptians, “‘and it is humiliat- 
ing to us to have British troops within 
our borders. How would the British 
like it if we controlled an area and 
maintained a large force of troops in 
the vicinity—let us say—of the 
Thames River in England?” 

The British, on the other hand, con- 
tend that the Suez area is of such im- 
portance to Britain and the rest of the 
free world that its defense must be 
assured. They say that they are will- 
ing to withdraw if British technicians 
can stay to take care of vital military 
installations, and if Egypt will work 
closely with Britain and the other 
western nations on defense matters. 

“We signed the treaty which per- 
mits us to be here in good faith,” say 
the British. “‘At the same time, we 
have given the Egyptians an increas- 
ingly larger role in running the canal. 
However, we simply cannot pull out of 
this part of the world unless we know 
that the canal would be defended and 
the big defense base would be avail- 
able in case of war.” 

The Egyptians insist that the 
British must withdraw without any 
qualifications of any kind. Only after 
a withdrawal has been made—Egypt 
says—will it consider a military alli- 
ance with western nations. Under 
such terms the British refuse to leave 
and it is generally agreed that Egypt 
is not strong enough to drive the 
British out. What Egypt will do next 
is one of the toughest problems facing 
President Mohammed Naguib. 

Naguib was one of a group of army 
officers who seized control of Egypt 
just a year ago. The group was 
highly dissatisfied with the way the 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR COMPANY 


TWO WATERWAYS are vital to Egypt—the Nile River, shown here, which 
serves most of the country’s farm land; and the Suez Canal, which connects the 


Mediterranean and the Red Seas. 


Egypt wants to take over full control of the 


canal, which is now largely administered and guarded by British forces. 


government was being run. There 
was widespread corruption in high 
circles, it was claimed, with a handful 
of officials profiting at the expense of 
most of the people. 

Meanwhile, the great majority of 
Egyptians were living in poverty. 
Millions lived in windowless mud huts 
along the Nile or in city slums. The 
death rate was one of the world’s 
highest. These conditions made fer- 
tile ground for communist propa- 
ganda. Though the communist party 
was outlawed, a communist under- 
ground existed, waiting for the day it 
could seize power. 

One of the first acts of .the new 
group was to force pleasure-lcving 
King Farouk into exile. Then the 
Naguib government ousted many offi- 
cials, and set to work to clean up the 
government. They are now carrying 
out various reforms, aimed at raising 
low living standards and making 
Egypt a modern, progressive nation. 

Probably the biggest internal prob- 
lem faced by the new ruling group is 
posed by the land situation. Though 
Egypt is about the size of Texas and 
New Mexico combined, almost 97 per 
cent of the country is desert. Thus, 
the nation’s 22 million people are 
crowded into an area only a bit larger 
than the state of Maryland. This 
densely populated region is almost 
wholly within the valley of the Nile 
River, where cotton, corn, wheat, and 
rice are raised, 

The problem is intensified by the 
fact that the small strip of arable 
land is in the hands of a comparatively 
few people. When Naguib took over, 
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EGYPT, one of the world’s oldest lands, dates back to Bible times 


he found that about 85 per cent of the 
Egyptians did not own land, though 
most of them made a living from the 
soil. Most natives either rented a 
small plot of land or were share- 
croppers. 

Among the 15 per cent who were 
fortunate enough to possess land, some 
two million tried to eke out a living 
on less than an acre each. At the other 
end of the scale were about 200 fami- 
lies who owned more than 200 acres 
each. 

To remedy this situation the Na- 
guib government decreed that estates 
of more than 200 acres be broken 
up, and excess land be sold to those 
with less than five acres. The govern- 
ment is paying the estate owners for 
the land it takes, while those to whom 
the land is given will pay the govern- 
ment for it over a long period of years. 

The government is also exploring 
the possibilities of irrigating some of 
the desert. It feels that arable land 
might in this way be increased from 
five million acres to six or even seven 
million. The program involves the 
construction of huge dams on the 
upper Nile, and it will be some time 
before the program can get under 
way. 

Land reform will help, but it is go- 
ing to take more than that to im- 
prove substantially the lot of the aver- 
age Egyptian, whose income is less 
than $200 a year, Therefore, Naguib 
is emphasizing the growth of industry 
as a means of raising living stand- 
ards. Cotton cloth is now being pro- 
duced in large quantities, and other 
factory products include sugar, chemi- 
cals, cement, and leather. 

Unfortunately it has not yet been 
proved that Egypt has the minerals 
necessary for development as a major 
industrial nation. Some oil, phos- 
phate, and iron ore exist, and the 
search for other minerals is being 
carried on. 

At the same time that a develop- 
ment program is being pushed, Na- 
guib is making a big drive on cor- 
ruption. Royal titles have been abol- 
ished, and many other social reforms 
are being carried out. Even those who 
do not see eye to eye with Naguib 
agree that he has made tremendous 
changes in the past year, and has 
given a “new look” to Egyptian poli- 
tics. The Egyptian President is 
highly popular with the middle and 
lower classes who feel that for almost 
the first time they have a leader who is 
genuinely interested in bettering their 
living conditions. 

But while Egypt is making promis- 
ing headway toward raising living 


standards, her relations with other 
lands continue to be troublesome. Not 
only is she at sword’s points with 
Great Britain over Suez, but she re- 
mains on bad terms with her neighbor, 
Israel, whom she fought several years 
ago. Along with the other Arab 
states, Egypt opposed the establish- 
ment of the Jewish homeland, and 
took up arms to stop it. In the fight- 
ing that followed, the Egyptian troops 
were soundly beaten. 

Egypt’s defeat by Israel and her 
continuing hostility toward that coun- 
try are recalled by the British in the 
present Suez dispute. The trouncing 
that the Egyptians suffered is evi- 
dence—say the British—that Egypt 
would not be able to defend the Suez 
Canal area by herself if the commu- 
nists should launch an attack into 
the Middle East. In fact, removal of 
her troops from Suez might—say the 
British—be an open invitation for the 
Soviet Union to push into the Middle 
East with its valuable stores of oil. 
Some British feel that if Egypt were 
armed to protect Suez, she might at- 
tack Israel, and thus create more 
trouble in this vital part of the world. 

To these objections, the Egyptians 
answer that lack of arms and modern 
military equipment accounted for the 
poor showing of Egypt’s army in the 
fighting against Israel. They contend 
that if the western powers will help to 
supply them with good military equip- 
ment, they can protect Suez as well as, 
or better than, the British can. They 
insist, too, that they have no intention 
of launching an attack on Israel, but 
have their work cut out for them in 
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MOHAMMED NAGUIB is now Presi- 
dent of Egypt, and the country has 
abolished its throne 


carrying out their development pro- 
gram at home. 

Whether Egypt and Britain will be 
able to work out a solution to the Suez 
problem remains to be seen. However, 
one hopeful note in the relations be- 
tween the two countries is the fact 
that they were able to work out a 
settlement a few months ago on an- 
other explosive issue—the future of 
the Sudan. 

For many years the Sudan, south of 
Egypt, was under the joint rule of 
Egypt and Great Britain. Here, as in 
Suez, the Egyptians demanded the 
complete withdrawal of the British. 

In February, Egypt and Britain 
agreed to let the Sudan determine its 
own future. The 8 million people of 
the Sudan will soon hold elections and 
set up a national government. Within 
three years they will vote on whether 
to become a part of Egypt or to be 
independent. The way in which this 
problem was worked out gives some 
hope that Egypt and Britain may yet 
come to an agreement on the future of 
the Suez Canal Zone. 
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DODD FROM EWING GALLOWAY 


MANY INDIANS, especially young ones like these high school students, are 
leaving reservations to live and work in cities throughout the country 


Indians in City Life 


More and More Are Leaving the Reservations to Accept Jobs 


Alongside Fellow Americans in Large Communities 


LARGE number of American In- 

dians are leaving reservations to 
take jobs in industrial cities. Dur- 
ing the past year, nearly 2,000 have 
found work in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Wichita, Los Angeles, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis, and other western cities. 

Most of the Indians are making 
good on their new jobs. Only a few 
have returned to the reservations. 
They are working as machinists, con- 
struction laborers, shipping clerks, 
welders, and stenographers. One 
airplane factory in California has re- 
quested more Indian workers than are 
available at the present time. 

Uncle Sam is backing the relocation 
program. An Indian may apply for a 
city job through a state employment 
bureau or federal agency. After his 
skills have been studied, the govern- 
ment pays his way to the city and 
gives him and his family financial 
help until he can get settled. A train- 
ing program has been set up to teach 
him English if he does not speak the 
language already. 


Limitations 


The government hopes that more 
and more Indians will move into in- 
dustrial communities. Our Indian 
population is growing and many of the 
reservations have limited resources. 
Although it is probably desirable for 
a large number of Indians to stay 
where they are, Uncle Sam is willing 
to help those who want to find better 
economic opportunities elsewhere. 

According to recent estimates, there 
are about 420,000 Indians in the 
United States. Nearly half of them 
live in Arizona, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and California. There are 
35,000 Indians in Alaska. 

Three-fourths of those in the 
United States live on lands set aside 
for them. A special branch of the 
government—the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs—provides schools, hospitals, 
and other services. 

Uncle Sam’s interest in the Indians 
dates back to the early days of our 
country. The framers of the Consti- 
tution gave the national government 


the task of dealing with the native 
Americans. . 

As the various tribes were con- 
quered, the yovernment frequently 
signed treaties with them. The In- 
dians would agree to live peacefully 
and to give up some of their lands to 
white settlers. In exchange, the gov- 
ernment usually agreed to give the 
Indians land on which to live and to 
provide them with schools and other 
services. 

Therefore, the Indians are not re- 
ceiving charity from the federal gov- 
ernment. The benefits they are given 
are rightfully theirs and were prom- 
ised to them in exchange for the land 
taken from them. 

In spite of this, some people think 
that the federal government is now 
spending too much time and money on 
Indian affairs. They say, “The sooner 
the government leaves the Indians 
alone, the better off they will be. In- 
dians should be encouraged to take 
their place among other citizens of 
the nation. It isn’t fair to single 
out one group of people for special 
attention. If the -government will 
leave them alone, the Indians will 
make a place for themselves.” 

Other people are opposed to this 
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LIFE CHANGES LITTLE for In- 
dians, like this woman and her papoose, 
who continue to live on reservations 


view. They say, “Without the protec- 
tion of the federal government, our 
Indians would become victims of dis- 
honest people who would cheat them 
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out of their lands and p< ions. 
The government promised to give 
them schools and other help when it 
put them on reservations. We have 
broken our promises to the Indians 
too many times and we shouldn’t do it 
again. We cannot depend on state and 
local governments for help. They 
have shown that they do not want to 
give the Indians an equal place with 
our citizens.” 

Still others feel that the answer to 
the problem lies somewhere in be- 
tween these two viewpoints. They 
say that the government must help 
the Indians achieve a better standard 
of living before it cuts off all aid. 
They maintain that the Indians should 
receive full independence from the 
federal government in time, but that 
they must be helped as long as they 
need it. 

The Indians who have moved to in- 
dustrial cities live much as their 
neighbors do. Their children attend 
public schools. Their wives soon get 
used to cooking on gas and electric 
stoves. Most of the Indian families 
are welcomed by the people who live 
near them. 

Approximately 390,000 Indians still 
live on reservations. These Indians 
enjoy certain advantages, too. Their 
land is tax free, and they are near 
their friends and relatives. The gov- 
ernment furnishes a number of serv- 
ices which other communities get 
only by paying taxes. 

Most of the reservations differ little 
from the territory around them. A 
traveler might realize that he was 
passing an Indian reservation only 
when he saw a sign giving its name. 


Branch Offices 


A branch office of the Indian Serv- 
ice is located on each reservation. 
In some cases, a little town has grown 
up around the office. A small hospital, 
an elementary school, a mission chapel, 
and a store (trading post) are found 
on most reservations. 

The traders who run these stores 
are licensed by the Indian Service. 
They serve as both bankers and store- 
keepers. They deliver and collect the 
mail, cash checks, and lend money. 

A good many of the Indians earn 
their living by farming. Some take 
part-time jobs off the reservations— 
on roads and railroads or on ranches. 
Many work at handicrafts and turn 
out rugs, pottery, and jewelry. 

Most of the Indians have a low 
standard of living. Only a few—such 
as those in the Cherokee and Osage 
tribes—have been made rich by the 
discovery of oil on their tribal lands. 

The Navajos form the largest In- 
dian tribe—numbering about 65,000. 
Navajo territory covers 25,000 square 
miles in Arizona, New Mexico, and 
Utah, but the reservation is suitable 
for little more than raising sheep. 
Most of it is barren, eroded land. 
Even if it were improved by irriga- 
tion, it still could support only about 
half of the tribe. 

Many Navajo families live in miser- 


able, old-style, earth-covered dwell- 
ings. There are no modern conven- 
iences, few roads, and not nearly 


enough schools and hospitals. 

For many years these Indians have 
followed their herds of sheep from 
one place to another in search of feed- 
ing grounds. Most of the families 
have both winter and summer homes 








Migratory Farm Workers 


1. Why is migratory farm work a 
hazardous occupation to the laborer him- 
self and to his family? 


2. In what ways is the migratory farm- 
labor system often unsatisfactory to the 
employer and to local community offi- 
cials? 

3. Describe the “wetback” problem 
that is today troubling U. S. officials. 


4. What are some of the obstacles in 
the way of a solution of the “wetback” 
problem? 


5. How can the individual employer 
help improve the status of the migratory 
farm laborer? 

6. What steps have some states taken 
to solve the problems raised by the 
migratory farm-labor situation? 

7. List three ways in which the fed- 
eral government might deal with aspects 
of the problem. 


1. How do you think the “wetback” 
problem can best be solved? Explain. 


2. What steps do you favor for im- 
proving the status of the U. S. migra- 
tory farm-worker? Why? 


Egypt 


1. What is the big issue between Egypt 
and Great Britain? 


2. How does Britain justify its con- 
trol of the Suez Canal and its stationing 
troops in the area? What reply do the 
Egyptians make? 


3. What is the main factor behind 
Egypt’s demands that the British leave? 


4. How has the Naguib government 
acted to improve the land situation in 
Egypt? 

5. What other steps is the government 
taking to raise living standards? 


6. Why do Egypt’s relations with 
Israel create a troublesome situation? 

7. How does the problem of the Sudan 
supply a hopeful note to the present 
dispute over Suez? 


1. Do you, or do you not, think that 
Egypt would be justified in taking over 
the Suez area? Explain. 

2. What do you think should be the 
attitude of the United States in the dis- 
pute between Egypt and Great Britain 


over Suez? Why? 
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along their nomadic routes. The 
Navajos were quick to pick up new 
skills from people they met along their 
travels. They learned to weave blan- 
kets from Pueblo tribes, and to make 
silver jewelry from the Mexicans. 

In 1950, an aid bill for the Navajo 
Indians was passed by Congress. 
Since that time, the condition of the 
Navajos has somewhat improved. 
Most of the money set aside to aid 
the tribe has been spent on new 
schools and hospitals. 

Many American Indians made out- 
standing records during World War II. 
The Navajos, especially, distinguished 
themselves in the Marine Corps. 
Their signals, sent across enemy bat- 
tlelines, were never deciphered by the 
enemy. 
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Our Fast-Growing Pacific States 


This is the fourth in a series of arti- 
cles on the regions of the United 
States. Because of limited space, we 
are unable to include all the important 
cities and major attractions in each 
state. The states are grouped accord- 
ing to the plan used by the United 
States government. This week we 
present the Pacific Coast states. 


HE mild climate, beautiful scenery, 

and warm sunshine of the Pacific 
coast attracted many of the people 
who have moved to California, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. These same 
features draw thousands of visitors 
to the Pacific Coast states each sum- 
mer. The three states in the far west 
boast of national parks, scenic moun- 
tains, and miles of sandy beaches. 
Providing food, lodging, and other 
necessities for tourists is a leading 
business on the west coast. 

This summer, as usual, many Ameri- 
cans will visit California’s spectacular 
national parks—Sequoia, with its 
groves of giant trees; Yosemite, with 
its beautiful mountains and water- 
falls; Lassen Park, which has the only 
active voleano in the United States; 
and Kings Canyon, a mountain wilder- 
ness with two enormous canyons. 
Visitors in Oregon may take time to 
see beautiful Crater Lake, while 
Washington's Mount Rainier Park 
with its dense forests and flowered 
meadows will draw its share of tour- 
ists. Olympic Park, also in Washing- 
ton, is another favorite. 

The Pacific coast is the fastest 
growing region in our country today. 
During the past decade, the population 
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of California has increased by more 
than one-half, while Washington and 
Oregon have gained well over one- 
third more residents. The three states 
together have more people than does 
Canada. 


The latest migration westward 
started at the outbreak of World 
War II. Thousands of workers went 


to the Pacific coast to find jobs in war 
industries. Servicemen passing 
through those states on their way to 
Pacific fronts liked the region, and 
many returned to settle there after 
the war. People kept on coming, and 
still are. At this rate, California 
alone may some day have a population 
of 20 million! 

The newcomers to the Pacific coast 
have changed the appearance of the 
region. To the easterner who sees 





the area for the first time, everything 
looks shiny new—new houses, new 
schools, new roads, in fact whole new 
communities. Where once there were 
only vacant areas, there now are com- 
plete new towns. 

With their larger populations, the 
west coast states are gaining a 
greater voice in national affairs. For 
example, they now have more seats 
in the U. S. House of Representatives 
(where places are assigned in propor- 
tion to the population of each state). 

But the swift growth has brought 
new problems to California, Washing- 
ton, and Oregon. Although all three 
states have been working as fast as 
possible, they have not been able to 
keep up with the demand for more 
houses, schools, and hospitals. 

Fortunately, industries have grown 
with the population so that most of 
the new arrivals have found jobs. 
Not so many years ago, the Pacific 
coast was primarily a region of farm- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, and mining. 
Now, in addition, it is an industrial 
area of first importance. 

Many new industries grew up as a 
result of the war. Among those were 
aircraft plants, shipyards, and syn- 
thetic rubber plants. At Hanford, 
Washington, a plant to make atom 
bombs was built. 

After the war, these industries re- 
mained and others were built. In 
addition, a number of big business 
firms moved their offices to the west 
coast. In some cases they trans- 
ferred their workers from the east. 

Today, west coast factories turn 
out planes, ships, automobiles, oil 
products, chemicals, glass and pottery, 
furniture, railroad cars, iron, steel, 
clothing, canned and frozen foods, 
motion pictures, paper products, and 
many other items. 

Since there is little coal on the Pa- 
cific coast, the region must depend 
on other sources of power to run its 
factories. Rich deposits of oil and 
natural gas provide part of their fuel, 
but all three depend on water power. 

Together, Washington, Oregon, and 
California have one-fifth of all the 
water power now harnessed in the 
United States. They have an even 
larger share of the rushing streams 
and waterfalls of our country which 
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THE GRAND COULEE and other big dams are helping to solve the problem 
of water scarcity in the Pacific coast states 


could be turned into water 


and some day will be. 


power 


Three great dams—Grand Coulee, 
Shasta, and Bonneville—supply water 
for irrigation and power to Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and the big central val- 
ley of California. Power lines and 
aqueducts carry electricity and water 
all the way to Los Angeles, San Diego, 
and other communities in southern 
California. 

For the most part, Pacific coast fac- 
tories find their raw materials close 
at hand. The three states are well 
supplied with most minerals, except 
iron and coal. Among the minerals 
found on the west coast are bauxite, 
mercury, chromite, lead, tin, oil, gold, 
clay, pumice, zinc, copper, tungsten, 
quicksilver, and manganese. 

The forests of the Pacific coast re- 
gion provide the materials for the lum- 
ber and paper industries of the three 
states. Oregon alone has about one- 
fourth of the standing timber in the 
United States, and ‘Washington leads 
the nation in lumber production. 

Few Americans in other parts of 
the country know that fishing is a 
major occupation in the three states. 
Fishing fleets, operating out of their 
port cities, bring in catches of sar- 
dines, tuna, halibut, barracuda, and 
swordfish. The Columbia River is a 
world-famous salmon stream. Fish 
hatcheries keep it filled with millions 
of young fish every year. Canneries 
pack most of the salmon and tuna. 


m 


Another ocean product taken from 
the Pacific is kelp. This is a seaweed 
with stems which sometimes reach 100 
feet in length. It is harvested for the 
iodine and potash which it yields. 

California, Oregon, and Washing- 
ton also are leading farming states. 
The three have a climate which makes 
it possible to grow a variety of crops. 
California alone raises for sale over 
212 different crops. Oregon is a big 
wheat-growing _ state. Washington 
leads the nation in apples. Califor- 
nia rivals Texas in the production of 
cotton. 

Together the three states produce 
most of our pears. Oregon specializes 
in small fruit, such as strawberries, 
raspberries, and blackberries. North- 
ern California is a grape-growing re- 
gion. Southern California is noted 
especially for its tropical fruits, such 
as dates and olives, and its vegetables. 
About half the oranges, almost all the 
lemons, and nine-tenths of the grapes 
grown in the United States come from 
California. 

Other farm activities include rais- 
ing poultry, dairying, sheep herding, 
and fur-farming. As might be ex- 
pected, plants for packing, canning, 
drying, and freezing fruits and vege- 
tables are scattered throughout all 
three states. 

Most Pazific coast farms are highly 
mechanized. Modern farm machinery 
is used for everything from planting 
wheat to harvesting lettuce. Air- 
planes spray crops and orchards and 
plant tree seeds in areas to be forested. 

A hundred years ago, a trip to the 
Pacific coast was a long and difficult 
journey. Today trains, airplanes, 
and modern highways link the far west 
with the rest of the nation. Further- 
more, the west coast is our country’s 
gateway to the Pacific. Airways and 
shipping lines connect its port cities 
with the Orient, Australia, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and other points. 

Here is a thumbnail sketch of im- 
portant facts about each of the three 
Pacific coast states: 

California. Capital: 
Population: 11,390,000; ranks 2nd. 
Area: 158,693 square miles; ranks 
2nd. Entered the Union: 1850. 

Oregon. Capital: Salem. Popula- 
tion: 1,594,000; ranks 32nd. Area: 
96,981; ranks 9th. Entered the Union: 
1859. 


Sacramento. 


Washington. Capital: Olympia. 
Population: 2,467,000; ranks 24th. 
Area: 68,192; ranks 19th. Entered 


the Union: 1889. 





GENOREAY 
LOGGING TIMBER is an important occupation in the Pacific coast states, 
which possess valuable forests of fir, pine, spruce, and cedar 


